V. RICHARD COBDEN1
(1804-1865)

SOME thirty years ago two young men were travelling
on one of the old horse trams through the melancholy
streets of Camden Town.2 ' How just/ said one of
them,' was the instinct that prompted Cobden's friends
to put up his statue on the doorstep of this district.
Here, if anywhere, is Cobden's England : this drab,
colourless, dingy squalor, with nothing to take a man's
mind from the dreary business of making money.'
' It is odd/ said the other, f that you should say this at
this moment, for it was only yesterday that Morley3
remarked that there were three English statesmen who
stood out in the nineteenth century as men of original
and commanding views : two of them were Disraeli
and Gladstone, the third was Cobden/

The great interest of Cobden's career is that, though
the second of these views would be accepted to-day by
all serious critics, all discriminating admirers would
admit that the first is not wholly false. For while
those who deplore Cobden/s influence in English politics
would have to admit that the state of Europe when he
died shows that he was a man of remarkable power,
those who admire his spirit and achievements will allow
that it is not altogether a coincidence that a time when
the Manchester School4 was drawing upon itself the
eyes of the world, the streets of Manchester were so
mean and miserable that a magistrate of the Roman
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